James Fenimore Cooper

Shortly afterward at a social gathering he was "attacked by
a man young enough to be my son and who was never out
of sight of the smoke of his father's chimney, for thinking
like an American." The note was struck that was to echo
through the rest of his life: to the wealthy mercantile com-
munity he was the aristocrat with foreign airs; to himself
and a few friends, he was the true democratic American, free
from the influence of foreign political ideas.

His admirers cordially offered to give a public dinner for
him. He thanked them graciously but declined. Perhaps he
felt that the inevitable predictions of further achievements
customary on such an occasion could only embarrass him
and his friends, for he was persisting in his determination
to give up writing.

He prepared a formal farewell to the American people
that was to be his vindication and a disinterested warning
against America's greatest danger, deference to foreign opin-
ion. A Letter to His Countrymen appeared in June 1834. k
is a mixture of personal nonsense and profound analysis of
political institutions. The first fifty pages, about half of the
Letter, are a detailed and at times dreary account of his ill-
treatment in the American press for his participation in the
Finance Controversy. The Cassio review, the unfriendly
newspaper comments, Hazlitt's paragraph about the Ameri-
can Scott, which had been reprinted in America, are dis-
sected minutely. The finicky overrefined argument betrays
(to apply his own phrase to himself) "that most pernicious
gift of providence, a whittling intellect." On the other hand,
the rest of the Letter, chiefly a demonstration of the folly
of reasoning in American political situations from English
analogies, is a work of intellectual freshness and power.
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